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COVER -- Kenneth and Betty Rucker stana Dy r .ha grave 
of their son, Richard, who was killed alter serving 
eight months in combat with the infantry in Vietnam. 

The Ruckers live m Beal Is vi lie, a small Ohio tewr. 
that has seen most of it’s draft -age bo/s kil.eu A n 
the war. 

Mrs. Rucker broke down in tears wren oha started to 
talk about Richard. "There's j.,ri nc sense to it. Just 
a slaughter, A lot of yount, k xJz ^oir.g ever th^re to 
get killed for no reason at all We have no business 
over there." 

Richard, in his last month ot combat, had been shew- 
ing signs of mental fatigue. "The/ checked him and 
said he was just a little nervous," said his father, 
"and then in three days he was killed " 

Please credit the photos to Jeffrey Bianxiort 

LNS- 

(.Note: These photos originally appeared as part of an 
essay on Beallsville, Ohio in the July 1969 ^ssue of 
Ramparts J 


issue such forgeries In the recent past, the CIA ±33 
of Solidarity of the Peeples ot Ainca, As*a and Latin 
a way as to sow dissent and confusion among African re 
publications, probably the work of the ulA, were phony 
Louise Strong's "Letter from China." 
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FORGED LNS RElE-.SE ISSUED 


Many, though not all, LNS subscribers re- 
cently received an LNS packet purporting to be 
a "Special" issue- It contained only one ar- 
ticle, an attack on the Bay Area Revolutionary 
Union. THIS LNS "SPECIAL ISSUE" iS A FORGERY, 
PRTDIJuED I^iOUI ANY KNOWlEj 3£ Oh THE LNS 
COLLECTIVE. So far, we have no knowledge as 
to the scare-, of the forgery, an^ we urge any- 
one who has any such knowledge to get in touch 
with us immediately. In the meantime, e urge 
LNS subscribers to be careful at this slander- 
ous attack on a legitimate poll organiza- 

tiun not be given any further circulation. 

forgeries of political publications are 
not unknown. Sometimes such forgeries are done 
with mere humorous intent. Often, they are the 
work of cranks -- right-wing zealots, or dis- 
gruntled former members of left-wing groups- 
But forgeries can be a deadly serious business 
-- especially as they can affect the attempt to 
build a world-wide revolutionary movement. In 
this case, for example, it is conceivable that 
the forgers were seeking to impede the growing 
cooperation between radical groups in this coun- 
try and the Palestine liberation movement. Much 
of the article on the Revolutionary Union is de- 
signed to discredit that group in the eyes of 
the Palestinians. The CIA has been known to 
d posters with the imprint of the Organization 
America (OSPAAAL) , designing the posters in such 
voiutionaries . Other recent examples of forged 
issues of Robert Williams' "Crusader" and Anna 


NOTE: Someone who calls himselr David Levine has been charging phone calls to the LNS number He makes 
his cails from Key West and Miami, primarily to phones in Baidwmsville , N.Y., and Buffalo, N.Y. We 
don't care if people rip otf the phone company, but anyone who tries to do it at the expense of a move- 
ment organization is a pig It anyone has inroimaiion about "David Levine," please contact LNS. 
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CONSPIRACY BAILS OUT POLITICAL PRISONERS 
CHICAGO (LNS) — Rennie Davis and several 
members of the Conspiracy staff have arranged 
for the bail of 16 men who were fellow prisoners 
of the Chicago 7 in Cook County jail. The 
action is part of the Conspiracy attack on the 
racist bail system in Amerika. 

Like war, jail is for the poor in this 
country. "There are 2,200 men in the jail and 
85 per cent are black," said Davis. "Virtually 
all of them are in jail for want of a few hundred 
dollars and are kept here for months. The truth 
is that every man in this jail is a political 
prisoner. Charges have been leveled against them 
because they are black and they serve time be- 
fore they come to trial." 

The prisoners were all bailed out of tiers 
D-l and D-2 where the Chicago 7 were jailed last 
month. The men had been in jail from 15 days 
to 9 1/2 months and all had needed just a few 
hundred dollars to be free. 

i 

The Conspiracy made speaking tours across 
the country to raise the $8,500 that was used 
to bail out the 16 men. After a day of processing, 
the men were released and crowded around Rennie 
to thank him. 

-30- 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
EXPLOSION IN EAST VILLAGE KILLS ONE, 

INJURES ONE 

LIBERATION News Service 
NEW YORK (LNS) — A bomb exploded in an 
apartment on New York’s Lower East Side on Fri- 
day, March 27, killing one man and injuring 
another. Dead was Ishmael Brown, a 23-year-old 
senior at City College. Bernard A. Godwin, 23 
is in critical condition, with two arms and one 
leg blown off. Both men are black. 

The police have dubbed the apartment a 
"bomb factory" and claim to have found Black 
Panther literature there. By Tuesday, the cops 
claimed to have established more of a "link" to 
the Panthers by disclosing that Bernard was held 
as a witness in the murder of a 16-year-old 
boy last May. Police say the boy was killed be- 
cause he wanted to leave the Black Panther 


Analye Dharuba, recently freed defendant in 
the Panther 21 trial, said that Godwin was not 
a member of the Panthers and that the reports of 
links to the Panthers were "a police frameup." 

"We do not condone violence against the 
mass of people who are looking for a better life,” 
he said. "The pigs are just trying to infer that 
all Black Panthers are bombers." 

-30- 
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KIDNAP U.S. AIR ATTACHE IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
By NACLA 

SANTO DOMINGO (LNS) « — U.S. Air attache 
Lt. Col. Donald Crowley had just finished a game 
of polo, playing on horses once owned by the 
family of Dominican dictator Trujillo. The 
scene was the U.S. -owned Ambassador hotel. The 
next thing Crowley knew he had been abducted 
by six men dressed in military uniforms, and the 
word went out that he would be executed unless 
21 political prisoners were immediately released. 

In a letter to a Santo Domingo newspaper the 
kidnappers identified themselves as members of 
the Unified Anti-Election Command, a revolutionary 
organization one of whose aims is to demonstrate 
the fraudulent nature of the Dominican Republic’s 
upcoming national elections. Lt. Col. Crowley — 
who was released unharmed when all the 21 prisoners 
were safely flown to Mexico -- maintains close 
relations for the U.S. with the Dominican Air 
Force . 

(The Air Force is the most powerful branch of 
the armed forces and formerly was headed by Gen. 
Elias Wessin y Wessin, a military dictator who 
held power in the D.R. several years ago.) 

So far the most important candidate to an- 
nounce himself in the running for the presidency 
has been the current President, Joaquin Balaguer. 

He is generally accepted to be a U.S. puppet in 
most Dominican political circles, and his re- 
election is widely opposed. 

Juan Bosch, who is probably the most popular 
Dominican political figure (his imminent 
election as president back in 1965 brought 
thousands of U.S. marines into action here to 


Party 


prevent it), has called on Dominicans to boycott 
the elections. -30- 
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TUPAMAROS CELEBRATE 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY IN URUGUAY 
MONTEVIDEO (LNS) -- Uruguay's Tupamaro 
urban guerrillas liberated IS women from jail on 
March 8, International Women’s Day 0 Using an 
ambulance, a fake police car, two taxicabs and 
three private cars, the members of the National 
Liberation Movement freed the women as they were 
being taken from Montevideo's women's prison to 
a nearby church to celebrate Sunday mass. 

The Tupamaros are named after Tupuc Amaru, 
an Indian chief who fought the Spanish colonial- 
ists several centuries ago A spectacularly 
well-organized group, the Tupamaros operate in 
most of Uruguay's urban centers, where most of 
her people live c The country has traditionally 
been viewed as one of Latin America's most 
stable, richest economies c But recent develop- 
ments have shown the Uruguayans what neo- colonial 
stability means: increased foreign investment, 

higher unemployment, run-down housing, rampant 
inflation. 

Tupamaro actions are aimed at highlighting 
the nature of exploitation and at exposing 
Uruguay's ruling circles 0 A good example of 
their technique was the kidnapping of a wealthy 
banker last fall. He was finally released only 
after his family forked over more than fifty 
thousand dollars to a workers' hospital in the 
meat-packing district of Montevideo which needed 
funds * 

To prove their strength the Tupamaros -- 
women and men -- have engaged in almost theatrical 
events. Last October they literally took over 
the city of Pando; it took the Uruguayan army 
several days to rout the few Tupamaros who had 
seized police stations, communications centers 
and government buildings. 

Daring bank robberies involving elaborate 
deceptions and disguises are carried out to 
finance the operations of the hundreds of 
Tupamaro activists One such robbery hit a 
snag when the key to a vault could not be found, 
the cool Tupamaros forgot the money and took 
instead the bank's confidential files When 
the information was made public, the country 


rocked with scandal at the Tupamaros’ discovery 
that the bank’s officers had been engaged in a 
complicated swindle of the people’s money. 

-30- 
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STATEMENT BY COUNTRY JOE MCDONALD 
on the occasion of being charged (under a 1783 
statute), with being "a lewd, lascivious and 
wanton person in speech and behavior," Charges 
preferred by the District Attorney of Worcester 

County, Massachusetts, March 18, 1970 
* * * 

I would like to explain to you exactly what 
it is that we are being charged with doingo At 
a certain point in the set, usually towards the 
end of the show, we do a song which is a protest 
against the war in Vietnam It's a very popular 
song among the underground Almost everyone in the 
underground knows the song, and before we do it, we 
spell a word. We used to spell FISH -- we used to 
say* "Give me an ‘F 1 " -- the audience would say, 

"F", we used to say, "Give me an * I M * -- the audience 
would say, "I"* "Give me an 'S’" -- the audience 
would say ‘S', "Give me an 'H ,w »- the audience 
would say "H", and then someone would yell, "What 
does that spell?" -- and they would say, " FISH" , 
and then we would play the song, which is called 
I Feel Like I'm Fixin' to Die Rag. 

We got tired of spelling fish, and at one point 
we started spelling out another four- letter word 
which begins with "F'\ And the audience seemed to 
enjoy it even more than saying, "FISH" As a 
matter of fact, the thing caught on so much that 
at several performances we would spell "FISH", but 
the audience would respond with the contested four- 
letter word, which begins with "F", 

A warrant was issued for my arrest [after the 
concert in Worcester -- ed„], and I assume they did 
that because I am the leader of the group. But 
in actuality, everyone in that audience and the 
band participated in the act Actually, maybe 
everyone who was there should be cited -- I don't 
know 

It is surprising to me that at a time when all 
man's energy should be focused towards solving the 
important issues, like problems of war, poverty, 
unemployment and education, that the establishment 
tries to focus in on very small unimportant issues 
such as the length of people’s hair and the words 
that they say. This whole issue is a nickel-dime 
issue, and just an excuse for the establishment 
to harass myself, the band and the audience in 
Worcester I think it is pretty clear to all 
the audience that the older generation has dis- 
qualified itself from any right to supervise the 
activities of young people, or to supervise the 
activities of rock-and-roll bands and youngsters 
when they do something together Rock bands like 
ours are perfectly capable of leading a gathering 
of teenagers at our concerts, and the audience is 
perfectly able to take care of itself LNS 

-30- 


"It is the teenagers abroad, all over the world, 
who are actually involving themselves in the 
struggle to eliminate oppression an H exploitation " 

T- -Malcolm X 
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TIIH SLICKS 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. ( LNS ) -- At least five 
v, ids II -man Presidential panel that recoin- 
-a. tinned oil drilling m the Santa Barbara 
fn»f h*u previous financial dealings with tin: • 

■ involved John C. Calhoun, duu ui-u, 

- a .'luvi, iS V t:e President of Iexas A L '4, 

. ad m. a awarded .$40,000 in research grant.- » • . 

• f Mi companies that caused the Santa B, 

■ ■ ■ honn .-5 a id it was "kind of insult i i, • ’ ' 

. a- i ec t : v i ty questioned. 

Mivt panel member was Carl Savit, 
ot l\c‘-tein (icoph v sics , which u i , • ; 


t :i i 


of thousands of doliais wor th ot business with 
Union Oil in 1968, the last ^ear figures are 
available 

After looking at the make-up oi the blue- 
ribbon panel, Sen Alan Cranston iD-Calir., 
called for a new study by a "total i\ independent 
group M But the Nixon administration refused, 
and drilling continues off the Santa Barbara coast. 
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AFTERNOON WITH A HIJACKER 

By Mark Feins tern 
LIBERATION News Seivj.ce 

MEXiCO Cl TV ; LNS j -- '\'m go : ng to Cuba 
There's nothing that can stop me ^ ’ 1 work very 
hard i'll do anything. 1 'm p'epared for any- 

thing " He looked at me with a very hard, very sad 
stare. His voice was shaky, but he talked so loud- 
ly you could hear him even above the grinding gears 
ot the bus and the street noises o\ Mexico City. 
Seventeen years old, cur ly -bear ded and very 
tightly gripping h:s smail suitcase, he left h*s 
Detroit home one night, bought, a piano ticket to 
San Antonio and finally made if here with a little 
money and a lot of probems 

A month and some days later he got himself a 
gun. He bought a ticket from Mexico City to 
Miami, got on the plane and toid the pilot to 
take him to Havana The pilot d d as he was told 

"Cuba is a healthy place , " he said a^ we 
walked through the Me\:c-~ Ciry poA emee lock- 
ing for stamps "And America :s a -i.k place- - 
It made me su:k " 

"Do you want to leave *t because it’s sick 
and you're sick. Have you thought about doing 
something about it'" , challenged him 

"Well, I know there has to he a revolution 
in America iean 1 tried to \ om the movement, 
you know, m Detroit hung around the Irota, 

the \ 3 A , lor a while, and ! wanted to mm but 
the-> didn't want me ■. w • : r K c d a .shut tor an 
underground paper, but ; ou knew wh.t' Mwc isn't 
any work i can do " 

lie kept smootn^ng out h . - pan' nervous 1> 
and unconsciously " c.n't wr:v, I c r; ’ t orga- 
nue people I can't r un a pt m y m 6 press Xo- 
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body ever taught me how to work School doesn't ✓ 

help you learn to work i can’t work in the 
States 1 can’t " 

He said he was hungry and i suggested a res- 
taurant. "No, not a Mexican p*ace Let's find 
a place where 1 can get ordinary food " We went 
to a plastic Amer man-sty ie coifee shop and he had 
a hamburger and french fr*es. 

As he fingered his food, without an appetite, 
i asked him why he was so sure he could do useful 
wo r k m Cuba n he never learned to work back home. 

"It's what 1 told you before I'll work 
it's a whole dnfe v ent thing in Cuba I've read 
a lot abcut it People dig their work m Cuba 
Nobody can dig his work back home Vou hate it, 
and besides then you c£n‘t be part of the revolution 
if you have a regular job- li .. got a regular job 
and tried to learn that way, I'd be a counter- 
revolutionary . " 

"Did you ever have a job in Michigan, working 
regular hours and stuff.- recpie really work long 
hours in Cuba. :t can be rough " 

"Rough it's rough for me now reah, 1 worked 
a while m my Dad's business, and he just kept 
telling me. 'if you don’t like it here, why don't 
you leave?' So. . And my parents wanted me to go 
to college To Wayne State But man, you know 

about that. College is the worst place to be 
They try to destroy you there- Besides, I live an 
hour and a half by bus from school, and 1 don't 
want to have tc spend all that time on the bus. 

And waiting for the bus, man, it gets so cold m 
Michigan . " 

We were talking down San Juan de Letran, a 
honky-tonk business street Watching the cars 
speed by, he told me that he once had a car and 
he'd like to dn.e back and forth to school, but 
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well, they T re doing good things there . They’re 
building schools and hospitals. I ck-v'u care 
what they tell me to do once I get there. I don’t 
speak Spanish but I'll learn. I don’t feel any- 
thing in me that makes me an American. Tell me 
what to tell the Cubans when I go to see them at 
the Consulate. I have no place else to go. I 
don't what what I'll do if they turn me down.” 

His mind bent by the bent society north of 
the border, he finally found a small hotel in 
downtown Mexico City. He changed some of his 
money, bought a bottle of Coke. He didn’t want 
to talk about American revolutionary politics 
any more. "I'm through with that, it can’t help 
me and I can't help it.” We walked around for 
a while on the Avendia Juarez, past the park, 
past the newsstand selling American newspapers 
and the billboards advertising Pan Am flights 
back into the monster. 

Suddenly he realized he had forgotten his 
suitcase back in the restaurant. It contained 
everything he owned. He was only half-worried 
that he wouldn't get it back. ”1 don’t want to 
own anything anyway. In Cuba people don't own 
much. I’ll work hard, do anything, even sleep 
in a mud hut. I know they still have to live 
simple in Cuba. But I’m going. I’ll do any- 
thing. So long as I can do something positive 
for once in my life.” 

But he has no skills. He speaks no Spanish. 
He has no training. No firm political analysis 
of the world. Like the Yippies say it, he is an 
orphan of America. 

His own parents, back in Michigan, probably 
first learned of his whereabouts in Cuba when 
they read a three-inch item about him the paper 
last Oct. 21. "The plane was comandeered by a 
shaky gun-waving youth named Hank Shorn,” a 
reporter wrote. "He was just a mixed-up kid 
who said he had an oppressed childhood,” reported 
a passenger on the Pan Am jet. 
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OSPAAAL IN SOLIDARITY WITH CHICAGO 8 

HAVANA (LNS) -- The Organization of Solida- 
rity of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America (OSPAAAL), based in Havana, has issued 


a statement of support for the Chicago Eight. 

Denouncing the proceedings in the Chicago 
courtroom, OSPAAAL said: "We condemn this judicial 

farce because we consider it as a part of the same 
campaign of repression that, under various forms 
and means -- ranging from outright murder to false 
and prefabricated charges -- is now spreading 
throughout the United States as a reply of the 
IJ.S. imperialist system to the increase of the 
anti-war and revolutionary movement Within the 
United States." 

-30- 
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TRIAL OF ROGER PRIEST SET FOR APRIL 14 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The trial of Roger 
Priest, the first serviceman to face court-martial 
for statements made in an anti-war newsletter, has 
been set for Apr. 14. Already, however, the pre- 
trial hearings have made it perfectly clear that the 
Navy brass intends to make an "example" of the 
26-year-old sailor. 

Navy Judge B. Raymond Perkins learned this 
the hard way during preliminary hearings. At 
first Perkins was willing to drop charges agiinst 
Priest that he had solicited servicemen to 
desert and commit sedition. But Adm. George P. 

Koch, the originator of the charges, asked Judge 
Perkins to "reconsider" his decision. After "re- 
considering," Perkins ruled that the charges should 
stand . 

.Perkins also denied a defense motion to 
subpoena letters between Congressman L. Mendel 
Rivers and the Pentagon to see if the House Armed 
Services Chairman applied improper pressure to 
have Priest court-martialed. This was especially 
important to the defonso's case, since it has been 
widely publicized by columnst Jack Anderson and 
others that the Navy was acting at the request of 
Rivers . One of the charges against Priust is that 
he used "contemputous words against L. Mendel Rivers" 
in his newsletter, which is called 0M. 

The maximum punishment for the eight charges 
Priest is facing is 39 years in prison. 

-30- 
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SAO PAULO: A PROSTITUTE FOR EVERY 60 INHABITANTS 

By Abel Sardina 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAO PAULO, Brazil (LNS) -- With more than 
six million people, Sao Paulo is Brazil’s most 
populous city and perhaps its biggest center of 
prostitution. There are 100,000 prostitutes here 
-- one for every sixty inhabitants. 

The market is well organized, with prices 
ranging from 5 to 1500 New Cruzeiros ($1 to $ 3 5 0 J 
— depending on the customer. Each category has 
its own price. 

In the "lixao” (literally, the big garbage 
pile, the city’s seedy red light district), the 
houses are open from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. with prices 
from $1 to $2. This is the cheapest and most- 
frequented sex mart; some of the women ’’take care” 
of as many as 30 customers in one workday. 

When the lixao closes, the boca de lixo 
(garbage dump) opens up ($4 to $5), followed at 
ten by the boca de luxo (deluxe outlet), where 
prices start at $15. 

There are houses that offer ’’special services” 


the prostitutes themselves. ) 

Included among those benefitting from the 
prostitution industry are the men and women who 
own the houses, for which they charge sky-high 
rents; the pimps, who live like kings at the ex- 
pense of one or several women; and the bouncers 
hired by the managers of ’’important” houses to 
get rid of unsuitable customers, plus the auxiliary 
personnel of the houses, such as bar operators. 

Living off indirect earnings are the owners 
of bars, hightclubs and cabarets located in the 
red-light districts, professional gamblers, drug 
peddlers. The prostitute is perhaps the person who 
gets the least financial benefit from the business. 
With the exception of a small number of free- 
lancers, most prostitutes are poverty-stricken. 

A study made by the Protection of Women Office 
of the Public Health and Welfare Department of the, 
State of Sao Paulo disclosed that 77.2% of Sao 
Paulo prostitutes are from rural areas, where 
poverty is greatest, that 62.5% are illiterate 
or semi-literate, and 60% have no job skills what- 
soever . 


-- at prices from $40 to $350 -- including guaran- 
teed security for men who do not want their iden- 
tity to become known (such as deputies, senators, 
military brass and other government figures). 

These well-heeled customers can even have the 
’’service” delivered to them where they wish. 

Other specialized agencies work on a member- 
ship basis. For around $80 a month, the ’’members” 
-- most of whom are VIPs from interior regions -- 
get a hotel room, a car and a high-class call-girl 
for two days out of every month 

But the sex business does not end there. 

Other activities flourish under the wing of the 
prostitution game; the beneficiaries include po- 
lice officers who receive free ’’service plus” 
bonuses for maintaining a hands-off policy and 
warning the sex bosses when some police chief 
plan a raid. 

The cops are not the only ones who receive 
part of their income from the sex business. 
Thousands of people live olf earnings whose di- 
rect or indirect source is the house of prosti- 
tution. (No figures are available, but these 


A later study made by the same institution 
included interviews with 200 prostitutes under 
arrest. Of these, 87.5% had not gone beyond first 
grade, and 60.1% had worked as domestic servants. 

’’Would you like to leave prostitution?” the 
200 jailed women were asked. ”Yes,” answered 90.5% 
of them. In fact, 63.5% claimed that they had al- 
ready tried to leave the business but found it 
too hard to get a legitimate job due to their lack 
of schooling. Financial difficulties sent them 
back to the whorehouses . 

When Sao Paulo's Third Police District, which 
includes the city's three main red-light districts, 
got a new chief recently, he declared to the press 
that inside of a year the area would be cleaned up. 

However, m a more recent interview, he 
admitted that he will be unable to close down the 
red-light districts. He explained that prostitu- 
tion "tends to absorb the population's increased 
purchasing power and vitiate the improved educa- 
tional level.” He also admitted that the problem 
will not be attacked at the source because "the 
government has more serious things to tackle.” 


people are estimated to be greater in number than 30- 
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ABORTION ON DEMAND, or 

'OU PAYS YOUR MONEY AND YOU TAKES YOUR CHANCES 
LIBERATION News Service 

ALBANY, N.Y. (LNSJ -- The abortion reform 
bill was beaten on a technicality Mar. 30 in the 
New York State Assembly. Several supporting votes 
were not counted -- inconsistent with previous 
rulings and agreements -- because they were cast 
before the roll call. Assembly sources believe 
the bill will pass when it is reconsidered later 
in April, 

Assemblywoman Constance Cook, one of four 
women m the lower house, is the chief sponsor of 
the abortion bill, which would make abortion a 
medical decision between a woman and her doctor. 

In the heated debate before the vote. Cook 
told her colleagues in the Assembly, "We are not 
considering here today abortion on demand -- we 
have that already. The only question is how 
abortions are to be had. Right now, if you have 
$25 you can get an abortion in the back alley 
under the most abominable conditions, but if you 
have $2,500 you can go get a proper abortion." 

Back when Margaret Sanger was hitting the 
legislature hard with her argument that physicians 
have a right and an obligation to give married 
women contraceptive advice and information. 
Catholics and the conservative medical profession 
were putting forward the same arguments they are 
now using to counter repeal of an antiquated anti- 
woman 19th century abortion law. 

"\our answer," warned one opponent of the 
abortion bill, "is to the future of literally 
hundieds of thousands of human lives, all of which 
are in >our hands tonight" This assemblyman was 
speaking not of the rights of women, thousands of 
whom die each year at the hands of butchers or 
bv self-inflicted attempts to abortion, but of 
The rights of the unborn. Eighty per cent of all 
women who die from unsuccessful abortions are 
non- wh lie. 

'Iwo days before the bill was rejected by 
the Assembly, 2000 women and men marched from 
Ncu fork’s Bellevue Hospital to a rally at Union 
Squai's. , demanding iree and legal abortion on 
demand. Aprons on a number of women read: "Is 

this uterus the property of New York State?" 

V a ge- 


lt is likely i h - 1 a the decision is not re- 
versed soon, there will be a major escalation 

of an already mounting snuggle m New York and 
elsewhere for sate, legal and free abortions. If 
the bill passes, poor and non-white women will 
continue to suffer the discrimination they have 
always suffered on the i— ue of abortion and health 
care. Abortions still w.ii cost money and women 
will still have to rind a physician to perform 
the newly legal operation 

For more into* mat ion on the abortion struggle, 
contact People to Abolish Abortion Laws, 135 W 
4 St., New York, N.Y , phone 212-254-4488 
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NOTE TO EDITORS: Photos to accompany the above 

story, taken at the Mar. 28 march in New lork City, 
appear elsewhere m this packet 

DOWN ON THE P LAN TAT: ON 

LIBERaTiON News Service 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala (LN5j -- There is only one 

fourth grade history textbook recommended for use 

in Alabama public schools it goes like this: 

"Now we come to one of the happiest wa ys of 
life in Alabama before the Wars between the States. 
This is life as it was lived on the big plantations. 
...The owners raided thousands of bales of cotton 
on the big plantations with Negro slaves to help 
with the work - - .As you r^de up beside the 
Negroes in the field they stop working long enough 
to look up, tip then hats and say, ’Good morning, 
Master John.’ iou like the friendly way they speak 
and smile; they show bright rows of white teeth 

"’How’s it coming, Sami’ your father asks one 
of the old Negroes- ’Fine, maise Tom, jes fine - 
We got more cotton than we can pick. ’ Then Sam 
chuckles to himself and goes back to picking fast 
as he can ’’ 

Had enough/ So have a small group of black 
parents in Alabama who have startled school 
officials by lodging a complaint against the 
racist text , 
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NACLA NEWokET TER OUT IN NEW FORMAT 

NEW YORK c L N S ; -- The monthly newsletter of 

the North American Congress on Tatm America (NACLAj 

is being published in a new maga* me-s ty le format. 
For a one-year sub to the newsletter -- a wealth 
of information on (J.S policy m Latin America and 
corporations a r home -- send $5 to NACLA. P 0. Box 
57, Cathedral Station. New Yoik, N.Y. 10025. 
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SOLEDAD PRISONERS INDICTED FOR MURDER 
By Frank Glasgow 
LIBERATION News Service 
SALINAS, Calif (LNS) -- On March 17. three 
young black men stood in Monterey County Superior 
Court and were indicted for 1st degree murder 
Their hands were chained to their waists, their 
legs were in irons 

The spectators heard defense lawyers tell 
how the prosecution has sent key witnesses to 
other parts of the state, how the site of the 
crime has been destroyed and rebuilt, how the de- 
fendants and their lawyers have been forbidden 
to speak to any reporters Judge Gordon Campbell 
constantly interrupts defense statements; accusing 
the lawyers of "sneak tactics " The judge him- 
self acts as chief prosecutor, automatically 
turning down all defense motions 

The defendants are George Jackson, 28, 

Fleeta Drumgo, 23, and George Cluchette, 24 
three black inmates of the Soledad State Prison. 

On Jan, 13, in a Soledad recreation yard, 
there was a "disturbance" among the prisoners. A 
tower guard decided to quell the disturbance with 
his carbine instead of tear gas He claims he 
fired a warning shot before aiming at the knot of 
fighting men. But only three bullets were spent* 
And three black inmates were killed, one white 
and one black inmate wounded 

Three days later, a white guard was found 
dead in Y-wing, Prison officials had no suspects. 
They assumed the motive to be black retaliation , 
and questioned numerous prisoners, finally zero- 
ing m on Jackson, Drumgo, and Cluchette -- all 
from other parts of the prison 

The prison officials rushed the case into 
municipal court Letters from the men to their 
mothers were withheld so the families wouldn't 
hire lawyers. None of their families were 
notified of their predicament But Cluchette's 
mother, Mrs. Doris Maxwell, found out anyway 
She began asking questions and was told, "Your 
boy doesn’t need a lawyer " 

The mothers of the three men got together in 
Los Angeles. Mrs Maxwell, a mother of eight, came 
tc court in Salinas and insisted that the judge 


give her time to hire counsel 

As Mrs, Maxwell searched in Salinas, followed 
continuously by an M inves tigator , " she found that 
lawyers wanted at least $10,000 to take the case 
"It’d cost $500 just to look into their eyes," 
she said 

The D..A jerked the case out of municipal 
court and handed it to the Grand Jury (the same 
Grand Jury that had ruled with lightning speed 
that the killing of the three black inmates by 
the tower guards was "justifiable homicide") 

At the March 17 arraignment, after nearing only 
three inmate witnesses selected by the DA, and 
allowing no cross-examination, the Grand Jury in- 
dieted the throe young men for first-degree murder, 
moving the case to Superioj Court. 

Are the three men likely suspects? Only 
to Ronald Reagan’s California penal and court 
system. 

The oldest defendant, George Jackson, was 
sentenced for armed robbery ten years ago He 
was convicted at age 18 without benefit of an 
attorney, and was recently transferred to Soledad 
from San Quentin, He has had several parole 
hearings. His mother was told by a parole officer 
that he’d do better in the parole hearings "if 
only he wasn't so forthright." 

His mother says: "That’s the way 1 raised 

him. They might kill my boy, but he’ll never be 
any man’s slave. He’ll never kiss their feet " 

Fleets Drumgo was due fora parole hearing, 
but the date had not been set George Cluchette 
had already passed his parole hearing, and was due 
for release on April 28, 

In the beginning, Jackson, Drumgo and Cluchette 
were three anonymous prisoners fighting the whole 
weight of the penal and judicial system -- their 
only support came from the three mothers. The 
mothers finally found legal help through the 
Bay Area Committee to Defend Political Freedom, 

And by speaking to local groups, the mothers 
managed to fill the courtroom on the day of the 
arraignment More than a hundred people were 
present . 

The judicial climate of the California courts 
is always stifling, but now, in the shadow of the 
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Chicago seven trial, Monterey County's Judge 
Campbell emerges like a poison mushroom from under 
a rock. In the interest of "fairness," he denied 
the defendants and their lawyers access to the 
press. Explaining his action, he said; "The 
prosecution is guaranteed the right of a fair 
trial . " 

The defense charged the Grand Jury with 
gross partiality. The jury was chosen from among 
the pillars of Salinas society -- people grown 
rich off the backs of farm workers who raise 
lettuce and strawberries - but the judege 
refused even a hearing on a possible violation of 
the U.S. Constitution. "The Grand Jury has two 
Americans of Nigra ancestry," he declared, and 
the jury panel from which it was chosen "had the 
name of a Spanish or Mexican - Rodriguez or 
something like that. Motion denied." 

Repeatedly the defense moved that the chains 
be removed from the defendants. Shackles and 
prison clothes can have only one purpose in a 
courtroom with nine armed guards --to prejudice 
any juror. The judge refused to unchain the 
men, and the defense lawyers were threatened with 
contempt when Campbell ordered the matter closed. 
Shackles are "no longer an issue in the case." 

The defense begged for time to interview 
witnesses in the case. The judge not only refused 
the time but prohibited them from any access to 
witnesses -- except those selected by the D.A. 

Many witnesses • some of them key witnesses who 
were in Y-wing at Soledad when the guard was 
killed were spirited away in the middle of the 
night, dispersed to prisons throughout the state. 

The Soledad officials refuse to let the 
defense lawyers view Y wing and the stairwell 
where the killing allegedly occurred. The judge 
refused the defense lawyers a court order permitt- 
ing them to examine and photograph the stairwell. 
Meanwhile, prison officials have begun alteration 
of the area. The stairwell no longer exists, 

It is being replaced with two other stairways. 
Judge Campbell lefusad to order the area recon- 
structed to its original state or even to halt 
any further alteration. So to show the jury 
a clear picture oi the physical surroundings of 


■.he killing, the defense will have to rely on 
i- e testimony of convicted felons -- testimony 
tolly discounted by jurors. 

As the arraignment opened, the spectators -- 
i st of them neatly dressed adults -- were sitting 
quiet, erect, and attentive. In spite of this, 

•he judge warned them "not to sit as you do at a 
barbecue table or the comer poolroom." 

Throughout the morning, the D.A. never opened 
his mouth; Judge Campbell did all his work for him. 
The spectators sat in absolute silence in respect 
for the defendants, not for the court. After the 
noon bread, the bailiff ordered the spectators 
to rise for the judge. No one moved. They 
stood only when the defendants were led into the 
room, with the short, hobbled steps their leg 
irons permitted. The defendants raised their 
fists as far as their chains reached. 

Ordered to plead guilty or not guilty, the 
three men stood mute. The lawyers -- Floyd 
Silliman, Richard Silver, Faye Stender and John 
Thorne — protested that the judge did not give 
them access to the information needed to advise 
a proper plea. Silver said: "The interest of 

justice is truth, not to rush a man to the gallows." 

Salinas was once before a center of repression. 
When the packingshed workers organized in the 
1930's, their blood flowed in the streets. Today, 
things are different. It is only happenstance 
that this trial occurs in Salinas. Judge Campbell 
can flaunt the Constitution because he has the 
sanction of his bosses. Little grower-ruled 
Salinas, made in Amtrika, is only a part of post- 
Conspiracy-trial Nixon-Mitcholl Country. 

After three months of lonely hassles, the 
Soledad brothers are still jailed in solitary. 

They need help. Send contributions for the de- 
fense to the Soledad Brothers, c/o John Thome, 

510 North Third St., San Jose, Calif. 95112. 

The trial is scheduled to start June 22. The de- 
fense must interview 130 witnesses throughout the 
state. They have no funds, 
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LOS SIETE: "SPANISH -SPEAKING PEOPLE ARE THE HEIRS” 
By Marjorie Heins 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- The most recent, 
and probably the last, pre-trial motion in the 
case of Los Siete de la Raza (.the Seven of the 
Race) has challenged the constitutionality of 
petit jury panels drawn from voter registration 
listSo Whether by design or accident, non-English 
speaking people rarely register to vote. In 
fact, the California constitution requires that 
voters must be able to read and write English. 

On March 24, the California Supreme Court 
struck down this requirement, saying that Spanish- 
speaking people need ”a political voice if they 
are to have any realistic hope of ameliorating the 
conditions in which they live.” The English- 
language provision for voting* the decision 
added, was the result of ”narrow and fearful nati- 
vism rampant in California politics at the end 
of the 19th century.” Spanish-speaking people are 
the heirs and founders of California and ”have 
contributed in no small part to its growth,” the 
decision concluded. 

The decision was well-timed for Charles Garry 
and the other lawyers defending Los Siete, seven 
latinos charged with killing a cop in San 
Francisco’s Mission District last May 1 0 (Six 
of them are m jail, one is still free.) Ever 
since the cop’s death, which resulted from an 
almost archetypal instance of police harassment 
of an ethnic minority* political activists in 
the Mission have been organizing around the issues 
of police occupation of their barrio, the in- 
adequacy of city institutions which are supposed 
to serve the people and the general bankruptcy 
of establishment polj.ei.es in Sari Francisco. They 
have insisted that . because of media sensational- 
ism surrounding the op’s death, and because of 
racism built into th . judicial system, it is 
impossible fox Los S:.-.s.o so get a fair trial. 

Garry has been doing lus usual fine job of trans- 
lating the political issues into courtroom lan- 
guage. 

The defense previously challenged the makeup 
of the grand jury whiJi indicted Los Siete, and 


the illegal methods of search and seizure, which 
policemen used to gather evidence against the 
brothers. Of course the judge, Joseph Karesh, denied 
the motions to quash the grand jury indictment, or 
to suppress the i llegal ly=acquired evidence. But 
the motions are on the record as bases for appeal, 
as well as means of educating the public on politi- 
cal issues. 

The same is true of the current debate over 
the petit jury. The judge would surely have dis- 
missed the motion immediately, had it not been 
for the surprise Supreme Court decision. Now, he 
has to make a show of considering the implications 
of the decision (”I f m going to have to think about 
this one,” he said in court; to which Attorney Mike 
Kennedy replied, "Does that mean you haven't thought 
about the other ones?”) 

On April 3, Karesh will decide what to do 
about the lack of Spanish-speaking representation 
on voter lists, and thus, on petit juries. Garry 
has suggested that community organizations from the 
Mission submit names, from which a certain number 
can be selected at random, to sit, along with the 
regular jurors, on jury panels. Karesh could not 
bring himself to accept so ’’irregular” a procedure. 

The District Attorney with peremptory challenges 
will dismiss any brown, black or longhaired people 
who happen to make it to the jury anyway. 

The pretrial hearings , dragging on over the 
last six months, have reflected both the powerless- 
ness of Latinos in the Mission, and the organizing 
efforts Los Siete is making to counter this. The 
courtroom has consistently been full of parents, 
girlfriends and supporters of Los Siete, complete 
with gurgling babies and irrepressible small child- 
ren. In stark contrast are the recorders, bailiffs 
and other bureaucrats, who have prohibited anyone 
from sitting behind the defendants in the front row 
of the gallery, ever since one girl went so far as 
to kiss of Los Siete, Mario Martinez. 

And the pig media have continued to treat the 
matter with almost unbelievable bias. No stories 
were run to counteract the first damaging character- 
izations of Los Siete as "latin hippie types” and 
”punks.” Most recently, a headline in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle read, ’’Garry Wants Trial Conducted 
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in Spanish," Actually all that happened was that 
the judge asked Garrv, what if a Spanish-speaking 
juror were selected, and couldn’t understand Eng- 
lish? To which Garry replied, half-facetious ly, 
"he 1 ! then, we could conduct it in Spanish ,r 

In trying to clear up this confusion in a 
later court appearance, Karesh asked, "Mr Garry : 
do you speak Spanish?" 

"No, I don't even speak Armenian," Garry 
replied^ (He is Armenian J 

Dick Hodge, another of the defense lawyers, 
added, "He doesn't even speak English." (Garry is 
famous for his syntactical irregularities ) 

The trial is scheduled to start on April 8 
- - 30 - - 

[Editor’s note. In packet ^242 , Karen Wald’s 
story on Los Siete stated that one of the defense’s 
demands was that the trial should be conducted in 
Spanisho As the above story explains, this was 
actually not a demand, but rather a quip on Garry ! s 
part to the Judge's question If you are planning 
to run the earlier story, make the appropriate 
correction ] 
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U, OF MICHIGAN ON STRIKE 
by Rex Hauser 

ARM/ LI BE RAT ION News Service 

ANN ARBOR (LNS) - The University of Michigan 
was shut down during tne week before Easter by a 
black-led strike that successfully mobilized mass 
student support The strike was initiated by the 
Black Action Movement (BAM), a coalition of black 
student and faculty groups, centered around the 
issues of increased black enrollment, intensified 
recruitment, increased financial aid to black 
students, the establishment or a community- located 
black student center, tuition waiver for minority 
groups, a black studies program determined by a 
university community forum and increased enrollment 
and recruitment of Chicano students 

The center of the week's controversy was the 
requirement that regents and President Robben 
Fleming make a definite financial and institutional 
commitment to 10% per black student admission by 
fall 1973 Despite the administrative "commitment" 


to the 10°o "goal" their proposed method of finance 
would have allowed for o.iv 1 % admissions Current- 
ly 18% of Michigan’s population i black, while 
only 3% of the student population at the st:te 
supported university is black 

The black demands were initially published in 
the Michigan Daily on Feb. 3 and were first consi- 
dered at a regents* meeting on Feb 19 When sub- 
sequent meetings produced no positive results, black 
students rearranged and dumped thousands of books 
at the University library Police were sent to 
guard the library and to protect Fleming’s mansion. 
Police patrolled the campus heavily and harrassed 
students with ID checks and loitering arrests 

The Student Union, a political contingent of 
the Black Action Movement, originated out of 
heightened black consciousness following the execu- 
tion of Martin Luther King Black students at that 
time chained themselves in the administration build 
ing and made demands which, two years later, have 
yet to be implemented 

This year’s slogan is DO OR DIE. and BAM has 
ammassed the support of more than 7S% of the Univer- 
sity’s 36,000 students. 

Excitement generated around the BAM demands 
overshadowed a New Mobe Stop the Draft demonstration 
on Thursday, March 19 Mobe cancelled its planned 
march to the local draft board and instead organized 
a support vigil outside the regents’ meeting which 
was supposed to yield definite action on the BAM 
demands. About 600 people milled around until the 
BAM leaders emerged from the meeting and called a 
strike 

The people streamed cut onto the campus and 
through classroom buildings to spread the word 
Local police were called in and although photographs 
of the ensuing confrontation showed rocks being 
thrown and police cars being trashed by white folk, 
five black students were the only people arrested 

For the next six school days there were pickets 
at all the classroom buildings Groups roamed the 
halls banging on wastebaskets and liberating class 
after class People blocked traffic and women’s 
groups disrupted the traffic in two university 
parking structures 

Every day halt of the editorial page of the 
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Michigan Daily was filled with letters from hundreds 
of university groups. "We the undersigned support 
the demands and the non- violent strategies of the 
BAM. 

By Thursday , March 26 it was announced that 
university maintenance workers had agreed not to 
cross student picket lines ihe next day the 
school of Business Administration, the Chemistry 
Building and the the Economics Building closed 
down Almost all the food services and university 
housing did not function on Friday Class attend- 
ance at the University's largest school, the 
College of Literature, Science and the Aits was 
down 90% Facilities at the Center for Conflict 
Resolution and the Institute for Social Research 
were turned over to BAM leadership after the employ- 
ees walked out m support of the strike 

At 6 p.m Friday Robben Fleming made the 
announcement to the press that the university fac- 
ulties had promised they would be able to find 
enough funds from various schools and departments 
to make 10% enrollment in three years a reality. 

The black leaders, 1 had been in negotiations 
all day with both Fleming and faculty representa- 
tives, were never told about this Immediately, 
the mass media came out with, "The demands have 
been met. The strike is over " 

Fleming again violated the negotiation agree- 
ment gainst press releases on Easter Sunday and 
the black leaders walked out of the negotiations 
But the establishment media once again proclaimed 
the end of the strike 

The University quickly issued an apology say- 
ing that the press statement was a mistake, which 
left BAM with the job of trying to explain to the 
tired and confused student body that the media 
reality was all lie.-. Attendance on the picket 
line was down perhaps 50% on Monday . March SO 
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NEW CAI TOON i A S J t ij MATS PROir-Si p'-q-S' FIRINGS 
PRINT. F : : TCk '» C ’ li 7 L\>« j - - 'nl\ six 
months after its opening, the College of New 
Caledonia, one of Biitish Columbia’s new com- 
munity colleges, is a 1 reads m the middle of its 

I 1 BEK A I ION News Service ( * 


crisis over the firing of outspoken professors, 
Charles Boylan and David Drake, fired along 
with Nigel Kent-Barber and registrar Abraham Enns , 
were given no reasons for their dismissals in 
February, All were on one-year contracts, and 
CNC has no tenure 

Students at the college are circulating 
petitions demanding an explanation for the dis- 
missals, reports the Canadian University Press. 

Administration president Wolfgang Franke, 
wholly in charge of hiring and firing at the 
college, told students he didn’t "think first- 
year students can judge the professors after knowing 
them only four months." and refused to give reasons 
for his actions 

But English lecturer Boylan, a former Com- 
munist Party member and student activist at the 
University of British Columbia, charges that his 
firing is "overt political discrimination J* 

Both he and anthropology and mathematics 
lecturer Drake have been outspoken radicals 
throughout the year, and both have criticized 
the American pulp and paper companies which control 
this northern B C. town, 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH; TAKE STOCK 
CLEVELAND (LNS) -- The spring AT§T stock- 
holders 1 convention here will not be the kind of 
event that AT§T, the sixth largest Amerikan 
corporation, hopes for. This year AT§T is 
getting some help in planning the agenda from the 
Yippies, local SMCs and women's liberation groups 
The Student Mobilizing Committees and the 
women's lib groups plan marches and actions on 
April IS, the day of the convention. The Yippies 
promise to hold the floor with a Festival of 
Life complete with rock bands, free dope, and 
Allen Ginsberg 

Those interested in swelling the ranks of the 
10,000 stockholders expected to attend should 
call Bill at (216J 771-2152 for housing arrange- 
ments and more information 
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BLACK STUDENTS IX CANADA FOUND GUILTY, FINED 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL iLNSj -- Early last year, police in- 
vaded the campus of Sir George Williams University 
and attacked students who were sittmg-in to 
protest the school’s racist policies. Soon after- 
wards, a fire broke out at the university computer 
center, severely damaging the machinery, and po- 
lice arrested^ persons for conspiracy to set the 
blaze . 

Among those arrested, and the first to be 
tried, were 10 black students from the Canadian- 
dominated islands of Trinidad and Tobago, On 
Mar. 13, eight were found guilty, slapped with 
fines totaling $55,500, and told by Judge Kenneth 
MacKay that he would recommend deportation. M It 
has already cost the Canadian taxpayer enough,” 
MacKay said in commenting on why he did not hand 
out jail sentences, according to a Canadian Uni- 
versity Press report - 

It may cost Canadian capitalists a lot more. 
The trial has helped to build the political con- 
sciousness of the people of Trinidad and Tobago. 
"We are convinced now that there should be ab- 
solutely no compromise with imperialists powering 
our country,” said Geddis Granger, leader of Tri- 
nidad’s militant National Joint Action Committee. 
”If there was any other stance, this decision 
has completely eliminated that.” 

After massive demonstrations on the islands, 
the government of Trinidad and Tobago promised to 
pay the $35,500 m fines. The government also 
promised that the students would be allowed to 
continue their studies at the University of the 
West Indies. 

The demonstrations soon spread to include the 
entire issue of the Canadian domination of their 
economy Even before the verdict was announced, 
more than 10,000 students and poor people marched 
on the island’s sugar cane fields under the 
banner "Indians and Air leans Unite Now. ” The 
demonstrators matched 24 miles in 90-degree heat 
to show their solidarity with Trinidad’s under- 
paid East Indian sugar cine cutters and their 
opposition to Candian bankers and businessmen who 
control 60% ot the market economy _ 3() _ 

+ + T + + + + + 


PHILADELPHIA RESISTANCE OFFICE HIT BY ARSON 
By Hank Levy 

Plain Dealer / LIBERATION News Service 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS) -- The Philadelphia Resis- 
tance office was destroyed by fire early Mar. 23. 

The cause of the fire was arson, and the political 
motivation was probably to put an end to the ac- 
tivities of the Resistance. 

The fire was no mere coincidence, coming just 
after anti-draft week and the sit-ins in front of 
the Broad St. induction center, we 1 1 -publicized 
events in which the Resistance played a major or- 
ganizing role 

The afternoon after the fire, the Fire Marshall 
himself admitted it was arson. He was overheard 
saying something about ’’They sure did a good job.” 

An investigation is still going on. 

The fire started in the rear of the Jane Adams 
House, 2006 Walnut St., on the first floor. The 
incendiary device must have been well placed, for 
the fire spread easily and quickly up the stairwell 
to the fourth floor, where the Resistance offices 
were located. Most of the offices in the building 
were destroyed, including the Resistance’s office 
equipment, literature and contact lists. 

Remnants of the Resistance financial records 
were found strewn over the floor of the office, 
leading movement people in Philadelphia to suspect 
that the files were examined « Another piece of 
evidence which confirms the arson theory is a 
burned-out hole in the stairwell on the first floor, 
the most convenient place for an arson device. Also, 
since the front door of the building was found open, 
it seems likely that the arsonist came up the fire 
escape, into the Resistance office -- where the 
arsonist rifled the records, down the stairs to 
the bottom -- where the fire was set, and out the 
front door. 
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ANTI-WAR, STUDENT GROUPS CHARGE FRAUD 
ON VIETNAM TRIP PLEDGE 
By Floyd Norris 

College Press Service/ LI BE RAT I ON News Service 

LASH INC ION, D.C. (LNSj -- South Vietnamese 
President I'hxeu’s offer to bring 100 anti-war 
students to Vietnam ”to take a look at the situation” 
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has been denounced as a fraud by student leaders 
here . 

In a joint statement, Charles Palmer, 
president of the National Student Association; 
David Mixner of the Vietnam Moratorium Committee; 
Richard Feigenberg of the Student Mobilization 
Committee; Steve Herb its of the Ripon Society; 
and Rob Burton, executive director of the United 
States Student Press Association charged that 
Thieu is "afraid to have an honest delegation of 
anti-war students visit Vietnam." 

A representative of the Saigon embassy re- 
fused to comment on the charges. 

Although Thieu 1 s original offer, issued 
last October on the eve of one of the largest 
anti-war protests m the nation’s history, had 
been to anti-war students, the South Vietnamese 
now insist on selecting a representative group 
of all students. To help obtain such a group, 
they have contacted the Young Americans for 
Freedom (YAF) , a conservative student organiza- 
tion . 

After the offer was made last October, 

Palmer arranged a meeting with the Saigon embassy. 
Negotiations continued over several months, with 
the students offering to accept any arrangement 
which would guarantee the delegation was composed 
of what Palmer called "rank and file” anti-war 
students . 

The embassy refused to accept a list of 
100 students which was submitted by the anti- 
war and student groups- Instead, it offered 
to allow the NSA, which it thought was more 
moderate than the other groups, to submit a 
list of ten students. Another 10 would come 
from an organization which the embassy refused 
to name, and 30-40 would be selected by the 
embassy on the basis of individual applications. 

It was not clear what happened to the other 
40-50 places . 

Following Thieu ’ s offer last October, the 
Saigon Student’s Union wrote to Palmer, saying 
it feared the government would select a group 
of pro-war students to masquerade as anti-war 
students once in Vietnam They asked Palmer 
to inform them if the trip was rigged 


A former leader of the Student's Union, 

Professor Cao Ngoc Phong, joined the American 
students m denouncing the proposed trip. Now in 
exile in the United States, she said the officers 
of the Student’s Union are constantly harassed 
by the police and have been arrested several times. 

The American students said they would not 
submit to the Saigon embassy’s choice of students. 
"We cannot recognize the right of the Saigon em- 
bassy and the Thieu regime, which do not represent 
the Vietnamese people, much less the American 
people, to pick any delegation of antiwar students 
to inspect Vietnam. 

"We have no organizational interest m this 
trip or any list; it can be easily amended to 
include representatives from any serious group 
of anti-war students, but the acceptability of 
any list must be determined by the American anti- 
war movement, not by Saigon and the U.S. State 
Department , 

"Our sense of responsibility to American 
students, and, more importantly, to the courageous 
students of Vietnam, makes it essential that we 
expose this attempt of the Thieu regime to fool the 
American and Vietnamese people through false 
pretenses of fairness and democracy, and we urge 
our fellow students not to cooperate with this 
attempt to whitewash the dictatorship of the Thieu 
regime and the aggressive character of American 
involvement in Vietnam. " 
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BERMUDA ONION 
By Frank Antonsen 
LIBERATION News Service 

BERMUDA (LNSj -- For those of you college 
freaks thinking of coming down to groove on this 
beautiful island, with its pink sands and 
turquoise sea, flower-studded roads and pastel 
painted houses -- think again. During the first 
week of Bermuda's annual College Season, scores 
of people have been busted at the airport for 
grass. Their fines have ranged from $50 to $200 
fox a bag and they have been deported after their 
court appearances Several musicians coming down 
for a jam have been busted including Jimmie Hendrix 
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who had some grass, hash, and pipes. 

The deportations are reminiscent of the 
hassles during last August’s locally-held Black 
Power Conference, when detectives at the airport 
were armed with a ”Black”-list of undesirables 
compiled by the FBI, CIA, RCMP, and CID. 

Several prominent black leaders from the U.S. and 
Canada, including Norman Cook, a Montreal sociology 
professor, were not even permitted to leave the 


and Miller’s "Tropics” are banned. Muhammed 
Speaks, Evergreen, and Ramparts disappeared off 
the shelves years ago, and no underground papers 
are available locally. In fact, there is only one 
daily paper, the Royal Gazette, and it’s a straight, 
don ’t- rock~ the- boat rag. 

It's hard to believe that on an island whose 
ecology is so unspoiled there could be so many 
people with polluted heads. 


airport, but were put on the first plane back. 

Young black and white locals fare no better 
at the hands of the government. The police are 
fond of using loitering laws to harass street 
people, one of whom was given 14 days in Casemates 
(the local prison where solitary confinement on 
bread and water is a disciplinary measure) for 
standing on the sidewalk. In court he screamed 
that it was absurd, and he was promptly given 
another three months . 

This all makes more sense when you realize 
that Bermuda is run by a clique of mostly re- 
actionary white businessmen interested in luring 
middle-class American tourists to the island. 
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PAMPHLET TELLS ALL ABOUT IMPERIALISM IN 1970s 
LIBERATION News Service 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) -- A new pamphlet 
published by three anti -imperialist movement 
groups provides an incisive analysis about U.S. 
foreign policy and its significance for the world 
in the 1970s. The pamphlet is entitled "Inter- 
national Dependency in the Seventies" and is the 
work of the Africa Research Group, the Pacific 
Studies Center and the Committee of Returned 
Volunteers. Government and business strategies 
for the coming decade are discussed in detail. 


They also hope that investment companies will set 
up local offices to benefit from tax exemptions. 
Not incident^ly, , many of these companies have 
vast investments in South Africa, Greece, and 
South America. Bermuda is also used extensively 
as a base for the American, British and Canadian 
military machines. 

Meanwhile, about two -thirds of Bermuda's 
people are black (about 50,000), the des- 
cendants of slaves. Most still live on incomes 
far below those of the whites. Many working 
people find it hard to acquire their own homes 
with real estate prices so overly inflated. Ob- 
viously, it hurts on an island of 20 square miles 
when rich American businessmen buy up local land 
for their own recreational use, paying exorbitant 
sums without batting an eyelash. 

The local media keeps it all nice and quiet. 
TV is usually the worst of ABC and CBS situation 
comedies. Censorship is heavy in films. "Guru" 
was banned immediately, and "Easy Rider," "I 
Am Curious Yellow," and "Midnight Cowboy" will 
never be shown. As for books, "Fanny Hill" 
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For a copy of the pamphlet, send 50 cents to 
Africa Research Group, Box 213, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
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HANDBOOK ON WOMEN WORKERS AVAILABLE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The 1969 Handbook 
on Women Workers, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, is an odd mixture of reactionary 
rhetoric and radicalizing statistics. 

"Womanpower is one of our country's greatest 
resources. Women’s skills and abilities are being 
used more fully and more creatively than ever 
before -- in the home, in the community, and on 
the job,” the pamphlet begins. But the valuable 
statistical information contained in the handbook 
indicates that women, as usual, are only being 
"creatively” exploited. Straight from the oppressor’s 
mouth come the figures on the declining percentage 
of women in the professions, the vastly higher 
percentages of women in low-paying service jobs, 
and the high rate of unemployment among women. 

The book also contains an informative treat- 
ment of women’s education and training; sections 
on laws governing women’s employment and status 
(national and state) and on the "political and 
civil status of women”; and a useful 40-page bibli- 
ography . 

The handbook can be ordered from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Price: 

$1.50. Better yet, ask your Senator or Congressman 
to obtain a free copy for you. X \ 
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CREATE TWO, THREE. . , 

MANY POLICE RESEARCH PROJECTS 

by the North American Congress 
on Latin America 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (NACLA/LNS) -- For the past few 
years, the Movement has been confronted on num- 
erous occasions by various agencies of the 
Amenkan counterinsurgency apparatus --the FBI, 
Narcotics Bureau, Federal Marshalls, Customs 
Service, Border Patrol, and, of course, the lo- 
cal pig force . Many brothers and sisters are 
now m jail or awaiting trial as a result of 
these encounters and each day brings new reports 
of escalating police tactics. 

Despite the Movement's preoccupation with 
the fact and meaning of repression, very little 
serious research is being done on police opera- 
tions. The Movement press is full of stories on 
police brutality and police pigishness, but not 
with ’’hard” information on how a police force is 
run and by whom. In the interests of self-defense, 
it is crucial that the Movement begin research 
on the police apparatus. Every Movement center 
should accumulate a basic library on police 
methods, and establish research teams to trans- 
late this material into usable data. 

The police apparatus is not invulnerable 
to inquiry. Anyone who can pass themselves off 
in print or m person as a lover of Law n f order 
will find that the authorities are more than will- 
ing to supply you with valuable information. 

Most communities have a university, or community 
college which offers courses m ’’Police Science” 
and which must therefore stock its libraries with 
police texts and journals. A friendly letter to 
the Justice Dept, or FBI will elicit a friendly 
response and valuable documents. 

In order to expedite research on the po- 
lice apparatus* NACLA has prepared the follow- 
ing research guide, which will appear in the re- 
vised edition of the NACLA RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
GUIDE (for copies, available in April, send 
$125 to NACLA, PO Box 57, Cathedral Station, 

NY. NY- 10025) . 


A. U.S. GOVERNMENT LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

Major Federal law enforcement agencies are l- 
dentified and described in the annual United 
States Government Organizatio n Manual . available 
for $3.00 from the U S Government Printing Office 
(GPO) , Washington DC 20402 For more info on 
particular agencies, write to the agenices directly 

1- U.S, Department of justice, Constitution 
Ave and 10th St, NW, Washington, DC, 20530. Will 
supply upon request. U nited States Department of 
Justice. Function and Organization , which describes 
major Justice Dept, agencies U.S. Attorneys and 
U.S. Marshals, and Justice Dept rieid offices, are 
identified in the U.S Organization Manual , Texts 
of the Attorney General's statements, and other 
information, are available from the Department’s 
Office of Public Information. 

2 , Federal Bureau of investigation (FBI), 9th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave t NW, Washington, D C. 
20535. Will suppiy, upon request, the FBI Annual 
Report , the FBI 1970 Appropriation , and other des- 
criptive materials. FBI fie^d divisions are identi- 
fied in the U S. Government Organization Manual « 

The FBI annually publishes Crime in the United 
States --Uniform Crime Rep orts, which contains basic 
statistical data on the distribution of crime by 
city, state, region, etc 0 (available for $1.50 from 
the GPO) 

3, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), 633 Indiana Ave., Nw, Washington, D.C. 20530 
Will supply, upon request, the LEA A First Annual 
Report , and a iist of LEAA Publications (most of 
which will be sent upon request j f For information 

on LEAA’s research arm, the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, write for a 
National Program of Research Devei opmen t , Test, 
and Evaluation of La w En tor cement and Criminal 
Justice ($1.50 from the GPO), Contracts awarded 
by LEAA’s predecessor or ganization, the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Office, are listed in LEAA 
Grants and Awards, Fiscal i966-±968, available 
from LEAA 

B. OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Hearings, reports and other documents issued 
by U.S. government organizations are listed m the 
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Monthly Catalog of Uni ted States Government Publi- 
cations (available m Libraries or on a subscrip- 
basis from the GPO; indexed annually) . Agen- 


tion 
cies 
are : 


with a particular interest in police operations 


1. Presidential Commissions: 
a. President Johnson's Commission on Law en- 
forcement and Administration of Justice. Final re- 
port, The Challenge of Crime m a Free Society, is 
available for $2.25 from the GPO, and in an Avon 
paperback edition. The Commission's Task Force Re- 
ports are sold by the GPO: Corrections ($1.25); The 
Courts ($1,00); Crime and Its Impact ($1 . 25) Drunk- 


enness (65e); Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime , 
( $T) Narcotics and Drug Abuse ($1); Organized 

Science and 


Reporter, and other publications related to juven- 
ile delinquency. 

C . ST ATI: AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

1 . State Agencies : 

Most states publish an annual yearbook or 
legislative manual which identifies state law 
enforcement agencies and names their officers. 

New York State, for instance, publishes an an- 
nual Manual for the Legislature of the State 
of New York. A commercial publisher, the Williams 
Press of Albany, NY, publishes the New York Red 
Book, which contains similar data. These and 
state documents are available in the 


Crime (65<t); The Police ($1,50); 

also 


Tech - 


nology ($1.25). The GPO also sells the 
dies and field surveys prepared for the Commission; 
these include: Studies m Crime and Law Enforce- 
ment in Major Metropolitan 


per set.) 


Areas (2 vols; $3.50 
The - Police in the Community (2 vols; 


$2.75 per set); National S urvey of Police and 
Community Relations ($2) . 

b. National Commission on the Causes and Pre 
vention of Violence. Reports available from the 


GPO include: Violence in America--Hist orical and 
Comparative Perspectives (2 vols . ; $2 , 75 per self) ; 
The Politics of Protest - -Violent Aspects of Pro- 
test and Confrontation ($1 25); Progress ReporF 
of the Commission, 1969 (50<f); Miami Report (50cf) ; 
Shut It Down! A College in Crisis-- San Francisco 
State College £$100); Shoot Out in Cleveland 
( 7 5 <t ) ; Assassination 
Law 


other 

reference sections of most libraries. The agencies 

1 — . listed in these yearbooks should be written 

research stu- , 

directly for annual reports, etc. 

In order to receive funds under the Omnibus 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, each state was re- 
quired to establish a "State criminal justice 
planning agency" to develop a "master plan" 
for statewide law enforcement programs. These 
planning agencies are listed in the LEAA Annual 
Report (see above) . For copies of the master 
pTansT write the state agencies directly. 


and Political Violence ( $ 2 ; 5 0 ) ; 

Commission 1 


and Order Reco nsidered ($2.50), The 
report - on Violent Crime is available in a paper- 
back edition from George Braziller. The Final 
Report to the Commission, To Establish Justice, 

To Insure Domestic Tranquility, and the Walker 
Report, Rights in Conflict , are available in 
Bantam paperback editions. 

2. Congressional committees: 

a Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Senate Committe on Government Operations- Has 
published a series of hearings on Riots, Civil and 
Criminal Disorders since 1967, Available upon 
request from the subcommittee 

b. House Committee on Un-American Activites 
(now the Committee on Internal Security). Has 
published a series of hearings on Subversive 
In fluence in Riots , Lo o ting and Burning , and on 
Subversive Involvement in Disruption of the 

1968 Democr atic Party National Convention Avail- 
ab 1 e upon request From the Committee, GPO, and 
local congressmen . 

c. Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures, Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Has 
published a series of Hearings on Measures Related 
to Organized Crime , and Controlling Crime Ihrough 
More Effective Law -Enforcement Available upon 
request from the subcommittee. 

3. Other Agencies: 


2. Local agencies: 

Most townships, counties and cities publish 
annual reports, yearbooks or manuals which id- 
entify local law enforcement agencies and name 
their officers. Some cities also publish daily 
or weekly newspapers which print basic data on 
police promotions and city budget and contract 
transactions . (See, for example, the City Record , 
official journal of the City of New York Fj 

Some large police departments also publish 
their own annual reports (see for example the 
Annual Report of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment.) Many police forces also publish magazines. 
The New York department publishes SPring 3100 
(available for $3.75 from the Dept, at 400 
Broome Street, New York, NY. 10013) and the Chi 
cago department publihes Chicago Police Star . 
These reports and periodicals are available in 
municipal libraries. Most large police depart- 
ments also maintain public affairs or community 
relations offices which supply general infor= 
mation and literature upon request. 

The policemen in many departments have or- 
ganized benevolent associations or other fra- 
ternal organizations. Some of these groups 
publish newsletters or magazines, and other 
literature. In New York City, the Patrolmen's 
Benevolent Association (250 Bway, N.Y 10007) 
publishes a magazine, New York's Finest. 

The National Police Chiefs and Sheriffs In- 
formation Bureau (Association of Commerce Bldg. 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wise. 53202), pub- 
lishes t lie National Director of Law Enforcement 


administrators , 


whith lists police chiefs, sheriffs , 
attorneys, etc (available for $9.50) 


Office of Ji 
Development, U.S 
and Welfare, 330 


icon i 1 . 'V! in y.'cncy and 
Department of Health. 
Independence Ave S W 


Youth 
Education 
, Washington 


D 


C. 20201 Publishes the Ju venile Delinquency 


district 

I). NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

1. Professional Organizations: 
a International Association of Police Chiefs 
(1ACP), 1319 18th Street N .W , Washington D.C. 
20036. The IACP is the most important professi onal 
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3 1' 1 .'.st iaurcncc Ave > Spnn^u: ill. 62703); 

!cG: a'. ! ; II Book Co (Technical and Vocational 
I .duration Division, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 

X V 10036J; and Arco Publishing Co, (219 Park 
Ave So , New Yoik, N N 10003) 


organization in the area of law enforcement 
Publishes Police Chief (monthly; subscription 
rate: $7.50 per yearJT" the leading publication 
in the field, and The Police Yearbook -- papers 
and proceedings of the Annual Conference of the 
IACP. The "Directory Issue" of Police Chief 
(usually the October issuej lists all IACP mem- 
bers and contains a directory of firms which manu- 
facture police weapons and supplies 'ihe IACP 
is usually prompt in answering questions for 
specific information concerning police operations. 
IACP’s Professional Standards Division publishes 
many manuals on police organization and methods; 
these are usually stored m libraries of police 
academies and schools. For a complete list of 
these publications, write IACP directly 

b. American Society for Industrial Securi- 
ty, 404 NADA Building, Washington, DC. 20006 
Represents private security organizations Pub- 
lishes Industrial Security (monthly, subscription 
rate: $6 per year) 

c. Military Police Association, Inc., Box 
7500, Ft. Gordon, Ga. 30905 A private organiza- 
tion open to public membership Publishes Mili- 
tary Police Journal (monthly, included with annu- 
al dues of $5.) 

d. Other professional organizations which 
publish materials related to law enforcement: 

The International City Management Association 
(ICMA), 1140 Connecticut Ave., N W , Washington, 

D. C. 20036; National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 839 17th St., N W., Washington, D.C. 
20006; International Association of Police Pro- 
fessors (IAPP), Paul B Weston, Secretary -Treas . , 
6000 Jay St., Sacramento^ Calif 95819. 

2. Universities and Citizens’ Groups: 

a, Lemberg Center for the Study of Violence, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass, 02154. Pub- 
lishes Riot Data Review (available on request), 
and other studies of urban violence in the U S 

b. National Center on Police and Community 
Relations, School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. Publishes bibliographies and other 
materials on police-community relations (see 
Bibliography section, below) . 

c- National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency (NCCD) , 44 East 23rd St. New York, N.Y. 
10010. The major national citizens’ organization 
concerned with crime and delinquency NCCD has a 
national headquarters m New York City, Regional 
Offices in Homewood, 111 , Austin, Texas, and 
San Francisco; 20 State Council Offices; a Wash- 
ington bureau; and a Research Center in Davis, 
Calif For addresses of NCCD offices and other 
basic information, write the national office. 

NCCD publishes many reports and other literature 
on crime and law enforcement (see Bibliography 
section, below) and maintains a library m New 
York which is open to the public. 

E, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

1, Police Textbooks: 

A number of publishers specialize in po- 
lice textbooks, and v% 1 1 1 supply price-l ists upon 
request. These include: Chu rles L Ihomas (o ( U - 


2 Periodicals: 

1 he periodicals listed below are excellent 
sources of information on current concepts of po- 
lice administration and procedures M?ny also 
contain advertisements from companies which sell 
weapons and other supplies to police agencies. 

Most of these periodicals are available in large 
public libraries, and in libraries which service 
police academies and schools 

FBI LAW ENFORCEMENT JOURNAL (sent free to law 
enforcement agencies and university libraries). 

INDUSTRIAL SECURITY (American Society for 
Industrial Security, 404 NADA Building, Washington, 
D.C 20006; $6.00 per year) 

JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, CRIMINOLOGY S POLICE 
SCIENCE (Northwestern University School of Law, 

357 E Chicago Ave , Chicago, 111.). 

LAW & ORDER (72 West 42nd St-, New York, N , Y . 
10036; $4 00 per year). 

MILITARY POLICE JOURNAL (Military Police Assn,, 
Box 7500, Ft. Gordon, Ga. 30905; $5.00 per year. 

POLICE (Charles C- Thomas, Publisher, 301- 
327 E. Lawrence Ave-, Springfield, 111 62703; 

$9 , 50 per year) . 

POLICE CHIEF (Int’l Assn of Chiefs of Police, 
1319 18th St, N.W , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

$7 . 50 per year) . 

3. Indexes and Bibliographies: 

Articles on police science and criminology are 
indezed in EXERPTA CR1M1N0L0GICA and the INDEX TO 
LEGAL PUBLICATIONS, available m the reference 
section of law libraries 

Books, reports and articles on police science, 
criminology, and related subjects are listed in 
the following bibliographies: INTERNATIONAL BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY ON CRIME 5 DELINQUENCY (published by 
the Information Center on Crime and Delinquency 
of the National Institute of Mental HealthO; LAW 
ENFORCEMENT: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY (Scarecrow 
Press, Metuchen, N.J., 1968); A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC SAFETY S CRIMIN- 
OLOGY TO JULY 1, 1965 (Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, 111., 1967); BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
RESEARCH IN POLICE SCIENCE (Erie County Technical 
Institute, Buffalo, NY ); A BIBI 10GRAPHY OF PO- 
LICE AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich 1966; SUPPLEMENT 
issued 1967); The National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency (44 East 23rd St , New York, NY 10010) 
will supply, upon request, an excellent SELECTED 
READING LIST DELINQUENCY AND CRIME. 

F POLICE EDUCATION AND TRAINING: 

Police schools and programs are identified in 
the LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION DIRECTORY, published 
annually by the lnt’1 Assn of Chiefs of Police 
and available upon request Most standard director- 
ies of colleges and universities identify degree 
programs in police science and criminology 

Data on police education and training in the 
J2J5 is compi led in EDUCATION, TRAINING & MANPOWER 
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IN CORRECTIONS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT, published 
1966 in four volumes by the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This agency also published EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE--A DIRECTORY OF PRO- 
GRAMS IN UNIVERSITIES (available for 70# from 
the GPO) . 

Capitol Press (PO Box 68, Glendale, Md. 20769 ) 
sells a LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY, listing books, manuals, movies, etc. 
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PILL HEARINGS: WHO'S TO BLAME? 
hy Malcolm Kovacs 
LIBERATION News Service/DC Gazette 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- For a woman to 
free herself of her traditionally confining sex 
role, she needs to be free of unwanted children 
and unpredictably dangerous side effects of 
birth control devices. It seems like such a 
modest and reasonable demand, that women — not 
husbands or lovers or doctors or clergy --should 
decide when they do and when they don't want 
children. It is, after all, the women and not 
the men in our society who have, so far, been 
given the responsibility for raising the wanted 
and unwanted children. 

How far we are from this simple, humane 
policy was brought out in the March 7 "women's 
hearings on the pill" organized by Washington 
Women's Liberation. These hearings were organized 
after a number of activist women gave up on 
Senator Nelson's hearings, which, although they 
did raise some legitimate issues to public atten- 
tion for the first time, stopped short of pur- 
suing who's to blame. Nelson did not pursue the 
drug companies for profiteering, suppression of 
information on bad side effects from the pill, 
and poor testing. Nor did he pursue the federal 
government for letting the pill be marketed for 
a decade without having been properly tested. 

Barbara Seaman, a science writer and author 
of The Doctor's Case Against the Pill, pointed to 
a number of not widely-known studies indicating 
an incredibly diverse range of side effects from 
the pill. For example, 1 in 13 women users has 
depressive personality changes and 28% of pill 
users suffer permanent skin blotches, usually 
on the face. Other important effects which have 


been linked to the pill in some cases: broken 
and various veins, genetic defects, sterility, 
diabetes, cancer, and fatal blood clots. Even the 
so-called "minor" side effects are major: fre- 
quent nausea, weight gain or loss, and headaches 
have been widely reported by pill users. Perma- 
nent infertility has also been reported in some 
cases, both among short-term and long-term pill 
users . 

Mrs. Seaman briefly discussed the publication 
of her book on the pill last October. Galleys of 
her book were apparently obtained illegally by 
the pill companies and by Planned Parenthood. 
Planned Parenthood used the galleys to prepare a 
"strategy letter" on how to deal with the book. 

The letter was sent out prior to the book's re- 
lease. G.D. Searle, the second largest bill manu- 
facturer, sent a letter to all book review editors 
with two pro-pill books, telling the reviewers 
they had better "balance" their reviews with the 
other side. 

Mts. Seaman does not support a ban on the 
pill. Rather, she believes there is a need for a 
much safer pill and for women to get much more 
information from their (mostly male) doctors so 
that they- can make an informed choice when they 
decide on the pill or another device. She wel- 
comed the recent announcement by Food and Drug 
Administration Commissioner Dr. Charles Edwards 
of a proposed leaflet to be included in every 
package of oral contraceptives. 

But there are several problems with the FDA 
leaflet. It is written to reassure women as much 
as to inform them. The proposed leaflet points 
out how small the chance of death is from the 
pill, and down-plays some of the disabling side 
effects mentioned earlier. The leaflet does not 
spell out how important it is for the doctor to 
get a' woman's family history as well as a personal 
medical history, Certain diseases in a family 
history--such as cancer and diabetes --should 
preclude use of the pill. The leaflet does not 
explain the common physical and psychological 
effects- which usually occur after stopping the 
pill. For example, women who get pregnant im- 
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mediately after going off the pill have an un- 
usually high rate of miscarriages and 
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abnormalities in their babies. 

The FDA leaflet is designed at least in part 
to protect doctors against malpractice suits. It 
is written in a class-biased way so that only 
well-educated women will be able to be informed 
about the dangers ,of the pill. 

Caroline Nickerson, one of three attorneys 
in a recent suit to open up DC General Hospital 
to women who want abortions, discussed this case 
and the general movement for abortion liberaliza- 
tion. While some 400 women get abortions at pri- 
vate hospitals each month, poor women have gener- 
ally been refused abortions by the city T s public 
hospital . 

Miss Nickerson said that since the DC abortion 
law was voided last October, DC General Hospital 
administrators have made their policies even more 
restrictive than they were before. During the 
past few months they have even refused to take 
abortion cases on mental health grounds. Some of 
the doctors are from Georgetown University and 
abortions offend their Catholic sensibilities. 

Other doctors say they find abortions "distaste- 
ful ,f or "boring." 

The recent Mary Doe case is an attempt to 
force these male doctors to serve the demands of 
their female patients or step aside and let 
others provide the radical care needed. The case 
was based in part on the contention that "a wo- 
man has an inviolate right to control her body 
and herown reproductive life." It was on the nar- 
row grounds of "mental health 1 ’ rather than "a 
woman f s right to an abortion" which the D.C. 

Court of Appeals used in making its recent de- 
cision . 

Etta Horn, black chairwoman of the D.C. 

Welfare Rights Organization, said the welfare 
department was intimidating welfare mothers into 
using unsafe birth control pills. Black women, 
said Mrs. Horn, are the victims of a medical pro- 
fession which forces them into dangerous abor- 
tions, unwanted children and hazardous pills. 

The international markets for the birth 
control pill are fantastic; there will be an esti- 
mated 100 million users by 1980. U.S. pill com- 
panies are buying out potential foreign competi- 
tors and IUD patents to curb IUD sales. $100 


million more has been spent on advertising and 
promotion of the pill than on research. A big chunk 
of this advertising has been placed in the American 
Medical Association Journal , which has played up 
research favorable to the pill and refused criti- 
cal Studies. 

All the U.S. pill companies have done their 
limited testing on foreign women. Third world women 
have served as guinea pigs. According to Elaine 
Archer, of the New York Women f s Health Collective, 
the 1957-60 studies with Enovid on Puerto Rican 
women were very sloppy. Of the 130 women who stayed 
in the sample (that’s a sample?), five died. No 
adequate evaluation of their causes of dear! was 
done. Yet, it was on the basis of this "resta^ h" 
that the pill was approved by the U.S. government 
for use by American women beginning i*. 1960 

Gallup estimates that 2 million of :he 8.5 
million U.S. women on the pill have stopped is a 
result of information brought out at Senator Nel- 
son’s hearing. This has already had a short lange 
impact on the pill companies, whose market last 
year was some $95 million. Syntex, wh r - coh-:roi^ 

54% of the U.S. pill market, and G.D. Searle, num- 
ber two, have both seen their sales and stocks 
drop in recent weeks. Johnson and Johnson plans 
to make up pill sale losses with IUD’s, which 
they also sell. Wall Street financial analysts 
and the drug companies expect sales to remain m 
decline for no more than a few months. Acceptance 
of the proposed FDA leaflet, they feel, is a small 
price to pay to be able to continue such a profit- 
able business in an unsafe product. 

-30- 

**************************************** * * * * * * * * * 
CHECK OUT HISTORY 

"What do we mean by Revolution? The war? That 

was no part of the Revolution; it was only an' 

effect and consequence of it. The Revolution was m 

the minds of the people, and this was effected, from 

1760 to 1775, in the course of fifteen years before 
a drop of blood was shed at Lexington. The records 
of thirteen legislatures, the pamphlets, newspapers 
in all the colonies, ought to be consulted during 
that period to ascertain the steps by which the 
public opinion was enlightened and informed concern- 
ing the authority of Parliament over the colonies" 

-John Adams to Jefferson, 1815 
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REPORT FROM ORANGE COUNTY: 


CONFRONTATION AT CAL STATE FULLERTON 
by Jon Weiner 
LIBERATION News Service 

FULLERTON, Calif, (LNS) -- Orange County has 
a reputation for being one of the most reaction- 
ary counties in the nation. Here, 40 miles south- 
east of Los Angeles, lies California State Col- 
lege at Fullerton. And here, amid orange groves, 
palm trees, and the tidy suburban homes of aging 
WASPs, a hundred helmeted, club-swinging police 
charged a screaming crowd of a thousand Cal 
State Fullerton students on March 3. 

The events of the past weeks at Cal State 
Fullerton have included several firsts. Along 
with the first manifestation of a radical student 
movement in Orange County campus, there was the 
first appearance by Gov, Reagan on a university 
campus since he took office, the first formal 
use of video tape to identify protestors, and 
the first charges brought under California’s new 
campus counterinsurgency law. In all, 26 people 
have been arrested; college administrators and 
local authorities are determined to make sure 
there is no radical student movement in Orange 
County. 

When Reagan came to Cal State Fullerton 
the morning of Feb, 9, surrounded by more than 
a dozen bodyguards, he was greeted by a hundred 
demonstrators. Inside the gym, before an audi- 
ence of 5,000, the longer Reagan talked, the 
louder grew the chorus of boos y chants, and ob- 
scenities. The straw that broke his back was a 
question from a member of the Cal State Fuller- 
ton’s Women’s Liberation Front -- a question 
about abortion. Reagan began to answer, the crowd 
screamed and roared at him, and the governor, 
drowned out in suite of a huge public address 
system, shouted " s hut up'” m the microphone and 
walked > podium > red- faced and gritting 

his teeth. ”Cal State Fullerton was fortunate 
that there was no mass movement of the protestors 
toward the rostrum, ” the student paper said 

College officials could not let this fiasco 
go unpunished. Two weeks later, college president 
William Langsdorf, an aging, sour-faced bufcaucru 
called two long-haired student radicals, Bruce 
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Church, 31, and Dave MacKowiak, 25, before the 
college judicial board on charges of ’’disrupting 
an assembly,” 

Later the same day, Fullerton police arrested 
the two and charged them under California’s new 
campus counterinsurgency laws, which went into 
effect Sept. 1. They were accused of ’’malicious- 
ly disturbing the peace and quiet of certain per- 
sons on a state college campus by tumultous and 
offensive conduct and quarreling,” and, as a barb 
for the women’s liberation people, ’’using vulgar, 
profane and indecent language within the presence 
of women or children.” The charges carry penalties 
of 90 days and/or $200. The evidence against them 
came from police video tape cameras that had been 
scanning the audience at Reagan’s speech, zooming 
in on people who shouted objections or heckled. 

(The two had shouted ’’That's a lie!” and ’’Fuck 
you, Reagan!” during the governor *s speech .) 

’’Bruce and Dave” became the rallying cry of 
the first mass protest movement at Cal State 
Fullerton. A series of protest rallies and sit- 
ins occurred in the next week. 

At noon on March 3, several thousand students 
gathered outside Bruce and Dave’s closed hearing 
ir \ the Humanities Building, some chanting ’’Open 
the hearings,” and others chanting "Stop the 
hearings,” Somehow the locked door to the hearing 
room was opened, and a hundred students poured in, 
ending the hearing. The administration called the 
cops , 

A thousand students came around behind the Hu- 
manities Building to stare at 100 Fullerton po- 
lice assembling. Captain Fred M. King said, "This 
is an unlawful assembly. You have five minutes to 
disperse.” Within three minutes, the students were 
drifting back to the front of the Humanities Build- 
ing to see what was happening there. 

It was at this point that the police charged- 
rushing the students from behind, Paula Macias 
later wrote m the campus newspaper that the po- 
lice attack "would make the silent majority 
vomit ail over its bedsheets ” One hundred pigs 
ran through the terrified crowd, picked out peo- 
ple, clubbing them to the ground and axresting 
'some. Prof, Hans Leder of the anthropology depart - 

ment said, "I saw a girl handcuffed behind her 
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back, bleeding from around her handcuffs, scream- 
ing, and a policeman was yanking her hands up.” 
Prof. Stuart Silvers of the sociology depart- 
ment, a balding man with a black beard, was 
clubbed to the ground and tossed into the paddy 
wagon unconscious. In all, 19 were arrested, 
including 2 faculty members. 

The crowd of 3,000 in front of the Humani- 
ties building, terrified and enraged, "threw 
rocks, mud, and oranges" at the police, accord- 
ing to the student newspaper, and chanted "Pigs 
off campus!" Captain King gave them 15 minutes 
to disperse. "But it’s our campus!" a girl cried. 

Then Dr, Hans Leder ^ound a bullhorn, step- 
ed in front of the crowd, and said, "I'd like 
to announce that I'm teaching a class, here and 
now, and any students who would like to take it 
should be seated." The 3,000 all sat down, de- 
cided to call it "Anthro 069," and decided (with 
5 minutes to go on the captain's ultimatum and 
100 tac squad members eagerly fingering their 
nightsticks) to discuss "Problems of Higher Ed- 
ucation in America." The police held a hasty 
strategy meeting and withdrew from the campus. 

Anthro 069 met all that afternoon outside 
the Humanities Building, and for 14 hours the next 
day, as thousands of students participated in po- 
litical discussion for the first time. The third 
day, President Langsdorf spoke. He was greeted 
with a barrage of marshmallows. 

Friday, March 6, as the president spoke, 
the police issued warrants for the arrest of 5 
students active in organizing protests against 
the previous arrests -- Jim Cleair of the Student 
Mobe , Ted Schoneberger of SDS, and three others. 
All were charged with six misdemeanors, includ- 
ing "assembling to do an unlawful act," "re- 
maining present at an unlawful act," and tres- 
passing, The five dropped out of sight instead 
of turning themselves in. 

This attack on radical leadership has been 
particularly effective because of the wide- 
spread political ignorance among Cal State Ful- 
lerton students. "If you said 'Chicago Conspir- 
acy' to them, 85 per cent wouldn't know what 
you were talking about," Dr. Leder says. One 
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factor has been the social class background of 
the student body -- out of 13,000 students, all 
but 200 are middle-class WASPs. 

"The police frightened them, terrorized 
them, but that's a long way from being radical- 
ized," Leder says. "For most of Cal State Ful- 
lerton, it's as if their parents had just turned 
on them. They don't know what to do." 

What will happen next is not clear. At least 
one thing is certain: in this unlikely spot for 
a campus explosion, next door to Disneyland and 
not far fromthe fine surfing beaches at Laguna 
and Seal Beach, when the club of repression comes 
down on heads at a newly radical campus, it 
comes down hard. 
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************************************* ******** * * * * 
HO HO, A'FRASORITY' 

NEW YORK (LNS) — For a minute it looked like 
City College was beginning a daring experiment in 
cohabitation when a fraternity and sorority there 
began planning to merge into one coed organ j zation , 

It seems "Fraternities haven't been satisfy- 
ing the needs of the students," according to Zeta 
Beta Tau fraternity president Allen Wasserman. So 
the boys decided to propose a merger to the Alpha 
Sigma Rho sorority, which has been meeting weekly 
in the basement of the Frat's brownstone. 

How will the "frasority" work? Well, it will 
be housed in the fraternity's spacious four-story 
brownstone. The "frasority" president and treas- 
urer will be men. The frat house in fact will 
continue to be owned by the fraternity's board of 
trustees. No plans are being made for the women 
to move into the house with the nine men who al- 
ready sleep there. 

"Everyone was a little skeptical about it at 
first, but after all, twice as many people will 
be having a good time," said unwitting Leida 
Rosenberg, president of the Alpha Sigma Rho sor- 
ority. 

Yep, now the women can have a lot of fun cook- 
ing for the men and cleaning up after the parties 
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PHOTOS: People look after their children during the anti-abortion law demonstration in 
New York last Saturday, 

Photo by Sid Sattler, Credit LNS. 

These photos go with the story on page 7„ 
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PHOTOS: At the anti-abortion law rally, Saturday in N 0 Yo 
Photos by Sid Sattler., Credit LNS* 

See story page 7* 
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PHOTOS 

TOP: John Fogert> oi Creedence Clearwater Revival, This photo goes with the interview 
on page 24 of the last packet (^#243). 

Photo by David Fenton, Credit LNS. 

BOTTOM. Curti' Powell, one of the Panther 21 , is led away by pigs. 

(Note this picture was not taken recently* but it .an be used with just about 
any story on blacks. Black Panthers } slavery, etc., j 

Credit bteve Rose/LNS, 



that’s all, folks 


